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A  STUDY 

on 

CARDINAL  NEWMAN'S  *ESSAY  IN  AID  OF  A 
GRAMMAR  OF  ASSENT.' 


AssiNT  is  tbe  nltimate  appropriation  or  assimilation  of 
tmth  by  the  mind,  and  the  object  of  the  Essay  is  to 
show  what  are  the  legitimate  conditions  on  which  this 
Assent  is  to  be  given. 

The  name  Grammar  serves  to  remind  ns  that  the 
Essay  does  not  propose  itself  as  a  metaphysical  treatise, 
althongh  its  subject  is  psychological,  and  this  is  why  it 
purposely  avoids  reference  to  any  of  the  schools  of  meta- 
physics. It  is  as  little  specnlative  in  its  inquiries  as 
possible,  and  avoids  appealing  to  any  authori*y  except 
that  of  each  one's  actual  experience,  because  its  aim  is 
entirely  practical.  It  is  written  in  opposition  to  the 
infidel  phlosopher  of  the  day,  who  ignores  all  the 
anthority  and  traditions  of  the  past,  and  who  adopts  the 
dangerous  error  that  logical  demonstration  is  the  one 
test  of  truth. 

The  Essay  consists  of  two  parts — five  chapters  in  each 
part — and  the  fifth  chapter  in  each  part  is  an  application 
to  revealed  religion  of  the  principles  educed  in  the 
preceding  chapters. 
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In  the  first  part  the  relation  and  distinction  between 
holding  and  apprehending  is  shown,  and  in  what  degree 
they  are  necessary  for  assent.  The  distinction  between 
notional  and  real  assent  is  then  drawn  out  and  finally 
applied  to  religion.  In  the  second  part  the  unconditional 
nature  of  assent  is  insisted  upon.  Assent  is  shown  to  be 
sometimes  simple  and  sometimes  complex,  sometimes 
real  and  sometimes  notional ;  and  so,  though  one  assent 
may  be  stronger  than  another,  it  is  not  therefore  more 
final  and  unconditional  in  its  nature.  Then  certitude  is 
contrasted  with  assent  as  a  complex  assent  or  an  intel- 
lectual exercise  on  an  existing  assent.  Certitude  is  shown 
to  be  indefectible  if  based  on  rational  grounds,  accom- 
panied by  a  sense  of  finality  and  permanence. 

Different  kinds  of  inference  are  then  distinguished, 
and  at  last  are  we  introduced  to  the  illative  sense  as  the 
real  natural  pillar  and  ground  of  assent  to  which  logical 
demonstration  is  at  best  but  a  useful  appendix.  The  in- 
dispensable support  received  from  this  illative  sense  is 
pointed  out  in  the  ordinary  routine  o£  life,  and  its  appli- 
cation to  revelation  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  con- 
geniality of  the  Christian  with  natural  and  with  the 
Jewish  religion. 

In  what  follows  an  attempt  is  made  to  put  some  of  the 
leading  principles  of  the  Cardinal's  Essay  into  somewhat 
the  form  of  a  dialogue. 

Sceptic,  Sophist  and  Believer  were  three  companions 
travelling  through  life  together.  They  were  all  refined 
well-educated  men,  probably  university  men,  so  that  they 
were  able  to  enjoy  one  another's  company  without  any 
open  rupture,  in  spite  of  their  very  essential  difference  in 
opinion  and  belief. 

Sceptic  had  a  wan  and  haggard  face,  and  seemed  often 
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very  marh  depressed ;  bat  he  always  met  sympathetic 
inquiries  with  the  most  assuring  protestation  that  he  had 
nothing  on  his  mind.  He  did  not  talk  much,  but  when 
he  did  speak  it  was  generally  in  the  interrogative  form. 
He  seemed  to  doubt  abont  everythiug,  and  although  he 
was  obliged  to  make  up  his  mind  sufficiently  to  act  in  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  life,  he  thought  it  a  duty  to  profess 
uncertainty  abont  everything. 

Sophist  had  a  fine  intellectual  head,  and  a  bright, 
quick,  restless  eye.  He  professed  to  believe  everything 
that  he  could  prove,  but  nothing  else,  and  declared  that 
logical  demonstration  was  the  only  ground  of  cerfainty. 
Nevertheless,  although  he  showed  the  greatest  ability  in 
argument  and  professed  to  be  quite  certain  when  he  had 
drawn  an  inference,  his  certainty  did  not  seem  to  have 
that  solid  hold  of  his  mind  which  certainty  is  generally 
supposed  to  claim.  He  was  often  found  to  have  aban- 
doned the  conclusion  of  yesterday,  because  he  had  dis- 
covered some  obscurity  in  the  proof  for  the  premises  on 
which  that  conclusion  was  based. 

Believer  was,  at  first  sight,  of  a  very  unassuming 
appearance,  although,  on  a  closer  acquaintance,  the  peace 
and  serenity  of  mind  which  he  evidently  enjoyed  gave 
his  face  a  dignity  more  impressive  than  even  the  natural 
beauty  of  Sophist.  Though  he  did  not  affect  to  despise 
his  companions,  he  was  not  reserved  in  expressing  how 
much  he  differed  from  tbem.  He  said  that  truth  was 
the  food  of  the  mind,  and  th  it,  as  with  food,  it  was  not 
sufficient  to  eat  it  and  then  reject  it,  as  Sceptic  did,  nor 
was  it  sufficient  to  eat  and  digest  it  without  assimilating 
it  as  Sophist  did.  He  maintained  that  the  act  by  which 
the  mind  assimilates  truth  is  the  act  of  assent.  He  did 
foil  justice  to  the  scholarship  of   Sceptic,  and  to  the 
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science  and  learning  of  Sophist ;  but  he  said  that  truth, 
when  it  had  developed  the  faculties  of  Sceptic,  merely 
passed  through  without  taking  up  its  abode  there,  and 
that  had  it  made  the  mind  of  Sophist  little  better  than  a 
good  reasoning  machine,  to  use  St.  Paul's  words,  '  He 
had  been  ever  learning,  and  never  attaining  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth/  Believer  allowed  that  logic  is 
most  useful  in  preparing  the  way  for  assent,  and  for 
analysing  truth  already  assented  to.  He  also  allowed 
that  logic  is  necessary  as  a  weapon  to  expose  false  logic, 
but  he  said  there  is  danger  that  while  using  a  dissecting 
instrument  as  a  weapon,  the  delicate  anatomy  of  the 
truth  at  issue  should  be  mutilated.  We  ought  not  to 
suppose,  he  said,  that  logic  is  the  one  only  test  of  truth, 
still  less  that  it  is  the  one  naturally  appointed  means  of 
acquiring  truth.  A  truth  which  has  been  most  legiti- 
mately inferred  has  not,  therefore,  necessarily  been  ac- 
quired. The  act  of  acquisition  or  final  appropriation  is 
quite  a  distinct  mental  act  from  inference,  though  often 
consequent  on  inference. 

Truth,  he  said,  could  never  be  at  peace  in  the  mind  if 
it  were  inseparable  from  logic.  It  would  always  be 
exposed  to  the  capricious  carping  of  any  clever  sophist. 
Besides,  the  most  momentous  truths  of  morality  and 
revelation  would  have  to  be  abandoned,  for  they  do  not 
rest  on  logic,  although  they  can  be  partially  subjected 
to  logical  analysis,  which  is  useful  for  controversial 
purposes,  but  cannot  compel  assent.  Believer  did  not 
depreciate  logic  from  any  lack  of  ability  to  use  it.  At 
one  time  he  used  it  with  such  good  effect,  that  Sophist 
had  to  admit  that  many  articles  of  faith  were  legitimate 
conclusions.  But  this  was  counteracted  by  Sceptic,  on 
the   other   side,  who  used   logic  with   equal    dexterity. 
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Sceptic  objected  that  it  was  impossible  to  assent  to  what 
yon  conld  not  understand,  and  that  as  the  most  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  religion  are  incomprehensible,  such 
as  the  Unity  and  Trinity  of  God,  they  could  not  be  ob- 
jects of  assent.  He  said  he  considered  that  the  one  great 
immorality  committed  by  mankind,  which  included  all 
others,  was  the  believing  without  demonstrable  evidence. 

Believer  acknowledged  that  this  was  plausible,  but 
said  that  it  was  based  on  the  false  premise  that  compre- 
hension and  assent  mnst  be  in  equal  ratio.  Experience, 
he  said,  shows  that  God  has  so  constituted  the  mind  that 
it  can  give  full  assent  on  something  less  than  compre- 
hension, what  for  distinction  we  might  call  apprehension. 
Believer  said  that  if  Sceptic  would  only  examine  his 
own  mind  he  would  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  that 
there  are  many  things  in  the  constitution  of  his  mind 
and  body  which  he  never  dreamed  of  calling  in  question, 
but  which  he  could  not  comprehend.  He  apprehended 
them,  and  apprehended  them  as  iucomprehensible,  and 
fully  assented  to  them.  And  as  God  has  given  us  the 
natoral  power  to  humble  our  minds  so  far  as  to  yield 
aasent  to  the  incomprehensible  in  nature,  accepting  the 
simple  assertion  of  fact  as  if  it  were  proof,  so  in  religion 
He  gives  a  corresponding  power — the  grace  of  faith  to 
assent  to  mysteries  on  His  own  divine  assertion. 

Are  not,  said  Believer,  the  limits  of  our  mental 
faculties  sufficiently  confined  by  nature,  without  being 
artificially  penned  in  by  logical  formulary  ?  We  all 
have  aspirations  after  truth  far  beyoud  what  we  can 
hope  to  realise  in  this  world,  at  least;  must  we  be  con- 
demned to  reject  those  many  great  natural  and  super- 
natural truths  which  can  be  only  partially  within  oar 
reach,  simply  because  we  do  not  understand  them  fully 
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or  cannot  demonstrate  them  ?  May  I  not  enjoy  that 
degree  of  possession  of  them  which  consists  in  fully 
assenting  to  their  truth  on  authority  ?  *  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  thee  to  see  with  thine  eyes  those  things  that  are 
hid/  and  'many  things  are  shown  thee  above  the  under- 
standing of  men,  and  the  suspicion''^  of  them  hath  de- 
ceived many,  and  hath  detained  their  minds  in  vanity.' 

Sophist  here  interposed:  You  are  begging  the  question. 
You  assume  that  they  are  true,  and  then  ask  if  you  may 
not  believe  them. 

Believer  replied  :  I  acknowledge  I  am  begging  the 
question,  if  you  mean  that  I  believe  before  I  have  logical 
proof.  You  must  own  that  there  are  many  things  true 
in  nature  which  you  cannot  test  by  logic.  When  logic 
proves  them  false,  then  it  will  be  time  enough  to  exclaim 
against  begging  the  question.  I  maintain  that  we  are 
all  constitutionally  beggars,  and  do  all  beg  innumerable 
questions  in  the  daily  routine  of  life,  and  if  we  per- 
sistently refused  to  beg  at  all  we  should  soon  be  starved 
to  death,  intellectually  and  morally. 

But,  persisted  Sophist,  logic  is  the  necessary  law  of 
thought.  It  must  really  underlie  all  acquisition  of  truth, 
and  although  that  which  is  held  illogically  may  be  truth, 
it  is  not  truly  held.  We  are  bound  by  a  natural  law  to 
withhold  our  assent  to  mere  assertion  until  we  have  dis- 
sected the  logical  anatomy  of  the  assertion,  and  so 
demonstrated  its  truth. 

Believer  protested  against  this  as  a  despotic,  cruel 
law,  not  made  by  God  who  created  the  world,  who 
enables  us  to  enjoy  and  love  what  we  cannot  understand 

*  '  Suspicion,'  sceptical  rejection  of  these  high  and  obscure 
truths,  or  rationalistic  subjecting  of  them  to  the  test  of  logical 
reasoning. 
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fully.  He  said,  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between 
inference  and  assent,  and  those  assents  which  are  based 
on  inference  are  at  first  merely  notional,  and  require  a 
distinct  act  of  assimilation  by  the  mind  before  they  can 
be  said  to  be  practically  acquired.  Logic,  he  said,  has 
no  power  to  make  us  understand.  It  is  by  its  nature  a 
chain  of  reasoning  dangling  loose  at  both  ends  until  you 
make  one  end  fast  to  an  assent.  Logic  is  always  hypo- 
thetical, assent  is  never  so.  If  the  major,  if  the  minor, 
then  the  conclusion.  And  if  you  have  proved  your  pre- 
mises, you  must  have  done  so  in  the  same  hypothetical 
way  until  you  fall  back  on  something  stronger,  something 
less  conditional  in  form  than  logic.  The  following  illustra- 
tion, continued  Believer,  may  help  to  explain  what  I  mean. 
The  objective  beauty  in  some  particular  form  or  face  is 
a  certain  kind  of  truth.  On  what  laws  does  it  depend  ? 
Let  us  suppose  that  it  depends  on  the  perfection  of 
physical  anatomy  being  perfectly  carried  out  in  all  its 
minutest  details.  Suppose  the  beauty  is  the  result  of 
this  perfect  physical  development.  Now,  in  order  for 
me  to  appreciate  and  assent  to  the  beauty  of  this  face 
and  form,  must  I  trace  the  underlying  anatomy  on  which 
it  depends  ?  If  I  cannot  trace  it,  must  I  abstain  from 
such  assent  ?  If  I  am  scientific  enough  to  do  so,  does 
it  follow  that  I  appreciate  the  beauty  which  I  suppose 
it  produces  ?  I  may  be  the  most  perfect  anatomist 
conceivable,  and  be  blind  to  beauty.  Lastly,  suppose  I 
do  appreciate  the  beauty,  and  try  to  convince  a  captious 
critic  of  it  by  analysing  the  anatomy.  I  may  force  him 
to  accept  my  conclusions  as  valid  inference,  but  I  cannot 
ensare  his  assent.  While,  then,  the  objective  beauty 
depends  upon  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  physical  pro- 
cess of  anatomical  development,  the  assent  to  the  beauty 
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depends  upon  no  corresponding  mental  process,  but  on  a 
sense  which  might  be  called  the  aesthetic  sense. 

Now,  to  apply  the  illustration,  I  suppose  logic  may 
underlie  truth,  as  I  suppose  the  anatomy  to  underlie  the 
beauty.  But  logic,  because  it  is  the  anatomy  of  truth,  is 
not  therefore  the  necessary  law  of  thought,  for  thought 
often  follows  it  correctly,  and  yet  fails  to  grasp  the 
truth  in  the  end,  as  the  perfect  anatomist  may  fail  to  see 
the  beauty  at  which  he  has  really  arrived.  The  truth 
itself  depends  on  its  anatomical  perfection  or  logic ;  the 
assent  to  that  truth  does  not  depend  on  any  process  of 
tracing  that  logical  anatomy,  but  upon  a  sense  which 
has  been  named  the  illative  sense. 

Sophist  here  put  the  important  question  :  What  security 
is  there  that  this  illative  sense  speaks  truth  and  not 
falsehood  ?  A  process  can  be  tested ;  but  how  can  you 
test  a  sense  ? 

Believer  replied  :  Exactly  so  ;  a  process  requires  test- 
ing, but  a  sense  does  not,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is 
a  sense.  Our  bodily  senses  do  not  require  testing  before 
we  assent  to  their  assertions.  The  conscience  is  one  of 
the  most  important  forms  of  this  illative  sense.  A  good 
conscience,  no  doubt,  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  moral  theology,  and  the  conscience  may  be 
educated  according  to  those  laws.  But  in  practice  the 
conscience  is  always  a  dictator,  not  a  logician — a  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  not  a  process  of  demonstration. 

Sceptic  here  interposed,  and  said  if  that  was  all  the 
security  that  Believer  had  to  offer,  he  should  still  con- 
tinue to  be  certain  of  nothing. 

Believer  said  he  would  like  to  know  what  Sceptic 
meant  by  security.  Why  resign  all  claim  to  the 
possession  of  truth  because  you  cannot  have  a  super- 
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nataral  title-deed  ?  Is  not  onr  state  of  being,  nataral 
and  sapernatural,  very  much  a  state  of  trust,  in  some 
sense  a  venture  ?  Is  not  certainty  in  the  natural  order, 
and  faith  in  the  supernatural  order,  an  act  of  trust  ? 
You  say  you  trust  your  senses — your  eyes  and  ears — 
and  you  are  quite  right,  for  you  are  certain  of  what  they 
tell  you.  Why,  then,  stop  short  at  the  bodily  senses  ? 
Why  should  not  the  soul  trust  her  own  sense  as  well  as 
those  of  the  body  ?  They  are  not  separable,  for  the 
bodily  senses  are  only  windows  through  which  the  soul 
stretches  her  illative  sense.  When  St  Peter  said : 
'  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ?  Thou  hast  the  words  of 
eternal  life,'  he  was  making  an  act  of  perfect  trust  and 
venture.  A  supernatural  grace  was  given  him  to  venture 
an  assent  where  his  bodily  senses  gave  no  evidence. 
On  the  contrary,  St  Thomas  withheld  his  assent  to  our 
Lord's  resurrection  until  his  bodily  senses  gave  evidence; 
then  be  assented.  We  are  told  that  he  would  have 
done  a  wiser  thing  if  he  had  trusted  his  illative  sense,  at 
the  word  of  hi^  brother  apostles,  instead  of  waitiug  for 
evidence  of  his  bodily  senses. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  words  trust  and  venture 
imply  risk,  and  that  in  real  faith  there  can  be  no  risk. 
But  I  should  say  that  in  many  cases  the  precise  virtue 
of  an  act  of  faith  consists  in  being  certain  that  there  is 
no  risk  where  there  is  no  demonstrable  evidence  of 
security,  in  a  case  which,  to  the  natural  man,  implies 
risk.  When  St.  Pet^r  stepped  out  of  his  vessel  on  to 
the  restless  waters  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  at  the  word  of 
his  Master,  there  was  not  really  the  slightest  risk.  Risk 
IS  entirely  a  subjective  state.  It  is  a  dubiousness  as  to 
the  event  of  an  act.  To  entirely  quell  and  cast  out  that 
doabt   by   a  supernatural   power,  or  to  see  that  it  is 
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groundless  by  a  supernatural  light,  would  be  the  special 
virtue  of  an  act  of  faith. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  illative  sense  ?  asked 
Sophist  impatiently. 

This,  replied  Believer;  that  the  power  and  light  of 
faith  is  conferred  not  on  the  natural  reasoning  powers, 
but  on  the  illative  sense,  so  that  often  where  the  reason- 
ing power  is  weak,  the  faith  is  strong.  Just  listen  to 
this  passage  from  St.  Augustine's  '  Confessions  '  (B.  vi.  6). 
I  think  it  illustrates  very  well  what  I  have  been  saying  : 

'  With  joy  I  heard  Ambrose  in  his  sermons  to  the 
people  oftentimes  most  diligently  recommend  this  text 
for  a  rule,  "The  letter  killeth,  but  the  Spirit  giveth 
life,''  whilst  he  drew  aside  the  mystic  veil,  laying  open 
spiritually  what,  according  to  the  letter,  seemed  to  teach 
something  unsound ;  teaching  herein  nothing  that  of- 
fended me,  though  he  taught  what  I  knew  not  as  yet 
whether  it  were  true.  For  I  kept  my  heart  from  assent- 
ing to  anything,  fearing  to  fall  headlong;  but  by 
hanging  in  suspense  I  was  the  worse  killed.  For  I 
wished  to  be  assured  of  the  things  I  saw  not,  as  I  was 
that  seven  and  three  are  ten.  For  I  was  not  so  mad  as 
to  think  that  even  this  could  not  be  comprehended ;  but 
I  desired  to  have  other  things  as  clear  as  this,  whether 
things  corporal  which  were  not  present  to  my  senses,  or 
spiritual, .  whereof  I  knew  not  how  to  conceive,  except 
corporeally.  And  by  believing  might  I  have  been 
cured,  that  so  the  eyesight  of  my  soul  being  cleared, 
might  in  some  way  be  directed  to  Thy  truth,  which  abideth 
always,  and  in  no  part  faileth.  But,  as  it  happens  that 
one  who  has  tried  a  bad  physician  fears  to  trust  himself 
with  a  good  one,  so  was  it  with  the  health  of  my  soul, 
which  could  not  be  healed  but  by  believing,  and  lest  it 
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shonld  believe  falsehoods,  refused  to  be  cared ;  resisting 
Thy  hands,  who  hast  prepared  the  medicines  of  faith, 
and  hsLst  applied  them  to  the  diseases  of  the  whole  world, 
and  given  unto  them  so  great  authority.  .  .  . 

•  Being  led,  however,  from  this  to  prefer  the  Catholic 
doctrine,  I  felt  that  her  proceeding  was  more  unassum- 
ing and  honest,  in  that  she  required  to  be  believed 
things  not  demonstrated  (whether  it  was  that  they  could 
in  themselves  be  demonstrated,  but  not  to  certain 
persons,  or  coald  not  at  all  be),  whereas  among  the 
Manichees  our  credulity  was  mocked  by  a  promise  of 
certain  knowledge,  and  then  so  many  most  fabulous  and 
absnrd  things  were  imposed  to  be  believed  because  they 
could  not  be  demonstrated.  Then  thou,  O  Lord,  little 
by  little,  with  most  tender  and  most  merciful  hand 
touching  and  composing  my  heart,  didst  persuade  me — 
considering  what  innumerable  things  I  believed,  which 
I  saw  not,  nor  was  present  while  they  were  done,  as 
so  many  things  in  secular  history,  so  many  reports  of 
places  and  of  cities  which  I  had  not  seen,  so  many  of 
friends,  so  many  of  physicians,  so  many  continually  of 
other  men,  which  unless  we  should  believe  we  should  do 
nothing  at  all  in  this  life;  lastly,  with  how  unshaken  an 
assurance  1  believed  of  what  parents  1  was  bom,  which 
I  conld  not  know  had  I  not  believed  upon  hearsay — 
considering  all  this.  Thou  didst  persuade  me  that  not 
they  who  believed  Thy  books  (which  Thou  hast  estab- 
lished in  so  great  authority  among  almost  all  nations), 
bnt  they  who  believed  them  not,  were  to  be  blamed.' 

St  Ang^stine,  then,  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time  in 
the  same  state  of  mind  as  you.  Sophist,  appear  to  be. 
He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  testimony  of  his  illative 
sense.     He  withheld  his  assent,  wanting  mathematical 
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demonstration.  Gradually  it  dawned  upon  him  that  it 
was  of  no  use  his  insisting  upon  laying  down  his  own 
conditions  for  certainty,  and  obstinately  refusing  assent 
on  some  ideal  theory  of  perfect  knowledge,  inconsistent 
with  the  present  limits  and  imperfection  of  our  state  of 
being.  He  felt  that  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  life  he  was 
obliged  to  trust  his  illative  sense ;  why,  then,  might  not 
God  have  chosen  to  confer  the  grace  of  faith  through  the 
humble  faculty  of  the  illative  sense,  rather  than  through 
the  more  ostentatious  channel  of  demonstrative  reasoning? 

Without  making  any  reply  to  this,  Sophist  made  way 
for  Sceptic,  who  had  fallen  rather  behind.  He  came  up 
and  said  to  Believer  very  abruptly :  Do  you  know,  in  my 
opinion,  the  position  you  try  to  maintain  has  been  re- 
duced to  an  absurdity  by  your  own  great  champion. 
Cardinal  Newman,  in  his  '  Grammar  of  Assent.' 

Believer.  How  do  you  make  that  out  ? 

Sceptic.  Why,  he  maintains  that  in  a  proposition,  if 
only  you  know  the  meaning  of  the  predicate,  assent 
becomes  possible.  Now  I  can  prove  that  it  is  no  such 
thing.  We  can  assent  to  a  proposition  only  when  we 
distinctly  understand  all  the  terms,  and  can  imagine, 
conceive,  or  otherwise  represent  to  our  minds  the  facts 
which  they  state.  The  truth  is,  Cardinal  Newman's 
theory  is  simply  invented  to  give  a  semblance  of  reason 
to  belief  in  mysteries,  because  mysteries  are  essential  to 
the  Catholic  position. 

Believer.  You  speak  very  plainly,  to  say  the  least,  so 
you  will  not  mind  my  answering  you  as  plainly  in  return. 
Your  theory  is  the  result  of  sheer  intellectual  cowardice. 
You  have  the  Rationalist's  instinctive  dread  of  resting 
your  knowledge  upon  anything  except  your  own  self- 
sufficient  reasoning.     You  imagine  yourself  in  a  position 
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to  dictate  the  terms  on  which  yoa  will  deign  to  receive 
knowledge,  and  forget  that  yon  are  only  required 
modestly  to  analyze  the  mental  phenomena  which  were 
created  without  your  consent  from  the  beginning,  and 
will  continue  to  the  end. 

Sceptic  Well,  don't  be  impatient,  and  I  will  prove 
what  I  say.  Take  the  Cardinal's  own  example,  *  Lucerne 
is  food  for  cattle.'  Now  he  says  that  a  child  can  assent 
to  the  proposition,  providing  only  that  it  knows  the 
meaning  of  the  words '  food  for  cattle,'  i.e.,  the  predicate. 
Now,  I  maintain  that  the  child  must  know  more,  for, 
soppose  I  substitute  for  the  copula  '  is'  the  equivalent  in 
some  unknown  tongue,  Hindoostanee  for  instance,  I  defy 
the  English  child  to  assent  to  the  proposition,  '  Lucerne 
food  for  cattle  hai.'  Therefore,  at  any  rate,  the  child  must 
know  the  meaning  of  the  copula  as  well  as  of  the  predicate. 

Believer.  Of  course,  the  meaning  of  the  copula  must  be 
known.  The  case  supposed  is, '  given  a  proposition.'  It 
must  be  recognised  as  a  proposition,  which  would  not  be 
the  case  unless  the  copula  were  understood.  If  you 
remove  the  copula  by  substituting  a  hieroglyphic,  you 
submit  no  proposition  to  the  understanding.  The  copula 
is  not,  strictly  speaking,  one  of  the  terms  of  the  proposi- 
tion, but  the  formal  link  between  the  two  terms,  subject 
and  predicate. 

Take  any  created  thing  of  which,  suppose,  you  know 
absolutely  nothing,  whether  it  is  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  or  a 
good  red-herring,  and  I  predicate  of  it  sweet  or  bitter,  good 
or  bad,  you  would  be  able  to  assent.  Tour  assent  would 
not  be  compelled  as  by  proof,  but  there  would  be  footing, 
80  to  speak,  for  such  an  intellectual  act,  should  you  choose 
so  far  to  trust  the  mere  assertion.  Pqjb  it  in  this  way  : 
soppose  oar  Saviour — troth  itself — addressed  me  in  an 
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unknown  tongue ;  I  could  say,  '  Credo  quidquid  dixit  Dei 
Pilius/  but  I  could  not  possibly  assent  to  the  specific 
truth  contained  in  the  proposition  until  I  understood,  at 
least,  the  meaning  of  the  predicate.  That  would  be  the 
minimum  of  knowledge  on  which  I  could  ground  an  assent. 

Sceptic  seemed  to  hesitate,  and  then  said,  in  a  tone  of 
desperate  determination  :  '  Nevertheless,  I  still  maintain 
that  it  is  impossible  to  assent  to  more  of  a  proposition 
than  you  understand.' 

Believer.  Now  you  are  already  beginning  to  fchift 
your  ground.  Your  original  thesis  was,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  assent  at  all  unless  you  fully  understood  all 
the  terms  of  the  proposition,  and  now  you  say,  only  so 
far  as  you  do  understand  them.  True  or  false,  this  is  a 
different  statement  from  the  first. 

Sceptic.  Cardinal  Newman  mistakes  words  for  ideas. 
If  I  make  the  statement,  '  London  is  the  capital  of 
England,'  and  you  do  not  know  that  London  is  a  town, 
then  the  proposition  must  be  meaningless  to  you. 

Believer,  How  so  ?  Does  not  the  predicate  tell  me 
that  London  is  the  capital  of  England  ?  I  am  supposed 
to  understand  the  predicate,  viz.,  that  the  capital  of 
England  means  the  chief  town  of  England.  May  I  not 
understand  that  such  is  London,  though  I  never  heard 
the  word  *  London'  before  ?  This  is  just  like  your  insisting 
that  the  child  must  know  that  lucerne  is  a  vegetable 
growing  in  a  field  before  you  allow  that  the  child  can 
assent  that  lucerne  is  food  for  cattle. 

Sceptic  began  to  speak  more  excitedly. 

Sceptic.  You  cannot  even  tell  which  is  the  predicate 
unless  you  know  the  meaning  of  all  the  terms  of  a 
proposition.  Take  this  instance,  if  you  don't  know 
Hindoostanee :    '  Bahut  Gurm   is   the  capital  of  India.' 
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Now,  at  first  sight,  Bahut  Gurm  appears  to  be  the  uame 
of  the  chief  town  of  India.  Bat  the  fact  is,  Bahat  Gurm 
means  '  very  hot/  and  is  the  predicate,  not  the  sabject.  So 
the  proposition  really  is, '  Very  hot  is  the  capital  of  India.' 

Believer.  I  mast  give  yoa  credit  for  ingenuity,  but 
yoa  have  not  really  scored  a  point.  Choose  whichever 
yoa  like  to  make  your  predicate,  and  if  it  is  apprehended, 
there  is  a  possibility  of  yielding  assent.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  subject  is  apprehended  and  the  predicate  not, 
assent  is  impossible.  Take  the  previous  illustration : 
'  London  is  the  capital  of  England.'  Suppose  the  word 
London  is  unintelligible  Hindoostanee  to  me — I  don't 
know  whether  it  is  a  name,  or  whether  it  means  *  very  hot/ 
and  you  say,  '  The  capital  of  England  is  London.'  I 
reply,  if  the  term  I  understand  is  the  one  you  mean  to 
predicate  of  the  other,  then  I  can  assent ;  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  you  really  wish  to  predicate  London  of  the 
capital  of  England,  then  I  am  unable  to  assent,  because, 
though  I  nnderstand  the  meaning  of  the  words  '  capital  of 
Hngland,'  the  word  *  London  •'  may  mean  anything  or 
nothing.  This  is  applicable  to  the  other  example — 
'  Bahut  Gurm  is  the  capital  of  India.'  I  understand  the 
second  term,  but  not  the  first.  If  you  intend  to  predicate 
the  one  I  nnderstand  of  the  one  I  don't  understand, 
then  it  is  possible  for  me  to  assent.  But  if  you  wish  to 
predicate  the  term  I  don't  nnderstand  of  the  term  I  do 
nnderstand,  then  I  am  unable  to  assent,  even  though  your 
veracity  may  be  unimpeachable. 

Sceptic.  Take  this  for  example :  '  I  saw  him/  The 
Cardiaal  would  only  require  the  word  '  him '  to  be  under- 
stood.    How  conld  assent  be  given  in  that  case  ? 

Believer.  Why  do  you  say  only  the  word  *him  '? 
What  is  predicated  ?    '  Saw  him.'     If  that  is  understood, 

3—2 
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there  is  a  possibility  of  assent,  let  *  I  ^  be  what  it  may. 
It  is  something  with  the  faculty  of  sight  of  which  I  pre- 
dicate 'saw  him.' 

Sceptic.  Suppose  I  am  given  two  specimens  of  inten- 
tional nonsense,  such  as  *  Lightning  consoles  thunder/  or 
'  It  is  six  miles  from  one  o'clock  to  London  Bridge.'  Can 
I  assent  to  these  propositions  ? 

Believer.  You  still  misunderstand  the  CardinaFs  con- 
tention. He  does  not  say  that  you  will  be  safe  from 
assenting  to  a  falsehood,  or  to  nonsense,  if  you  under- 
stand only  the  predicate,  but  that  not  until  then  is 
assent  possible.  So  that  if  1  apprehend  the  predicate  to 
be  nonsense;  as  '  consoles  thunder,'  I  withhold  my  assent. 
If  it  was  '  consoles  me  or  you,'  it  would  be  conceivable, 
even  if  untrue,  and  could  be  assented  to.  In  the  second 
example,  '  It  is  six  miles  from  one  o'clock  to  London 
Bridge,'  the  use  of  the  words  *  from '  and  '  to '  implies 
that  one  o'clock  is  a  place  or  point  of  starting,  as  it  would 
be  if  it  was  either  the  sign  of  a  tavern  or  the  appointed 
time  for  starting  on  a  six-mile  journey  to  London  Bridge. 
The  predicate  being  intelligible,  assent  can  be  given, 
though  you  may  be  intending  to  talk  nonsense.  All 
this  perverseness  comes  from  your  unreasonable,  but 
rationalistic,  dread  of  being  obliged  to  believe  what  you 
cannot  fully  understand ;  and  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  you  cannot  fully  understand  any  truth.  The 
Cardinal's  first  example,  '  Lucerne  is  food  for  cattle,' 
would  have  served  his  purpose  as  well  if  it  had  been 
untrue,  as  '  Lucerne  is  food  for  men,'  or  nonsense,  as 
'  Lucerne  is  moonshine.'  I  withhold  assent  to  the  one 
because  it  is  untrue,  and  to  the  other  because  it  is  pre- 
posterous, but  to  neither  from  lack  of  apprehension. 
Indeed,  it  is  precisely  because  I  apprehend  the  one  pre- 
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dicato  as  ontrne,  and  the  other  as  absard,  that  I  withhold 
my  assent. 

Of  course,  if,  as  yon  admitted  at  the  outset,  your  aim 
is  to  show  that  it  is  impossible  to  assent  to  a  mystery, 
yon  are  wise  in  trying  to  establish  the  principle  that  an 
apprehension  of  all  the  terms  of  a  proposition  is 
essential  for  an  assent  to  its  truth.  But  this  you  cannot 
succeed  in  doing,  simply  because  it  is  contrary  to  nature. 
Few  would  have  been  the  lessons  of  your  childhood  if 
you  had  refused  to  accept  anything  as  true  without  a  dis- 
tinct knowledge  of  all  the  terms. 

Sceptic.  Many  people  do  not  clearly  understand  the 
strict  meaning  of  the  word  '  nonsense.' 

Believer.  What  has  that  got  to  do  with  it? 

Sceptic.  I  do  not  think  Cardinal  Newman  himself  does 
so.  Nonsense  means  '  not  sense,'  and  this  implies  that 
sensation  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  language  and 
of  knowledge.  So  that  where  there  is  no  sensation  there 
is  no  meaning ;  thought  ends  and  vain  jargon  begins. 

Believer.  I  see  you  are  persistently  trying  to  under- 
mine belief  in  mysteries.  By  giving  a  literal  interpreta- 
tion to  the  word  '  nonsense,'  you  make  it  include  three 
very  different  classes  of  propositions  :  one,  the  terms  of 
which  I  apprehend  as  preposterous  (nonsense  proper) ; 
another,  the  terms  of  which  I  do  not  understand  at  all ; 
and  a  third,  the  terms  of  which  I  can  apprehend  only  in 
an  nnreal  and  notional  manner.  Thus,  under  cover  of 
aosiere  exactness  in  the  meaning  of  your  terms,  you  have 
prepared  a  place  of  ridicule,  into  which  you  hope  to  drag 
the  mysteries  of  faith. 

The  most  momentous  truths  are,  of  course,  non-sensa- 
tional, that  is,  out  of  range  of  the  bodily  senses,  and  even 
transcend   the  ntmost  capacity  of  our  mental  faculties. 
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and  in  that  sense  alone  can  be  called  nonsense.  Bat 
they  are  not,  therefore,  nonsense  as  preposterous,  or  even 
as  altogether  inapprehensible. 

Sceptic.  I  admit  that  the  whole  question  of  the  reason- 
ableness of  belief  in  miracles  turns  upon  this  point :  the 
amount  of  apprehension  requisite  for  making  an  assent. 

Believer.  Cardinal  Newman's  theory  as  to  the  nature 
of  a  mystery  is  simple  enough  to  understand.  He 
supposes,  say,  two  truths  to  be  presented  to  us  for  assent. 
Each  of  them,  taken  by  itself,  is  conceivable  ;  but,  taken 
together,  they  are  inconceivable,  not  inapprehensible,  for 
it  is  precisely  because  we  apprehend  them  that  we  recog- 
nise them  as  together  inconceivable.  If  you  could  not 
even  apprehend  them,  you  could  not  know  whether  they 
made  a  mystery  or  not. 

Sceptic.  How  do  you  account  for  this  inconsistency  ? 

Believer.  Cardinal  Newman  says  that  our  notions  of 
things  are  never  simply  commensurate  with  the  things 
themselves;  never,  that  is,  more  than  an  aspect  of  the 
truth,  however  comprehensive  it  may  be,  so  that  they 
can  only  represent  the  truth  up  to  a  certain  point ;  after 
that,  the  notion  and  the  thing  part  company,  and  the 
notion,  if  still  used  as  the  representative  of  the  thing,  will 
work  out  conclusions  inconsistent  with  the  thing  to  which 
it  no  longer  corresponds. 

Sceptic.  To  my  mind  a  mystery  must  be  either  non- 
sense or  a  riddle.  If  explicable,  it  is  merely  a  riddle.  If 
inexplicable,  it  is  sheer  nonsense. 

Believer.  Nonsense  is  a.  form  of  words  chosen  neither 
to  express  nor  to  hide  a  meaning.  A  riddle  is  a  form 
of  words  chosen  to  hide  a  meaning.  A  mystery  is  a  form 
of  words  chosen  as  the  greatest  effort  of  human  language 
to  express  a  truth  which  is  above  the  full  reach  of  human 
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words  or  onderstanding,  replete  with  meaning,  bafe  a 
meaning  overBowing  and  stretching  far  beyond  the  power 
of  words.  It  can  be  indefinitely  explained  more  and 
more,  and  be  indefinitely  more  and  more  clearly  under- 
stood, but  never  perfectly  explained  or  understood. 

Sceptic  here  changed  his  ground  from  a  proposition  to 
an  inference,  and  said  :  If  contradictory  consequences  can 
be  drawn  from  premises  which  are  apparently  trne  and 
complete,  it  does  not  show  that  the  contradictions  are  a 
mystery,  but  that  the  premises  themselves  are  not  really 
trne  and  complete. 

Believer.  The  premises  may  be  incomplete  without 
being  otherwise  false,  and  if  they  are  the  only  premises  we 
can  formulate  on  the  subject,  the  result  will  be  a  mystery. 

Sceptic.  Suppose  some  quite  unintelligible  formula  is 
proposed  to  me  as  a  revealed  truth  by  a  person  of  the 
greatest  goodness,  wisdom,  and  veracity ;  I  cannot  see 
that  those  virtues  would  afford  the  slightest  reason  for 
believing. 

Believer.  Toa  seem  to  be  beating  back  upon  ground 
we  have  already  been  over.  I  quite  admit  that  in  such 
a  case  yon  cannot  assent  directly  to  the  unintelligible 
formula  itself,  but  if  you  are  certain  of  the  wisdom  and 
g^oodness  of  your  teacher,  you  can  do  so  by  implication, 
or,  as  the  Cardinal  calls  it,  '  implicit^' 

Sceptic.  1  don't  allow  the  distinction  between  assenting 
to  a  proposition  and  assenting  to  its  truth. 

Believer.  Can  you  not  see  a  distinction  between  appre- 
hending what  is  proposed  and  understanding  the  pro- 
position ?  Surely  you  can  conceive  Infinite  Wisdom  com- 
municating to  you  a  truth  above  your  understanding. 
Yoo  would  not  reject  it  !  That  would  indeed  be  in- 
tellectoal  self-denial,  verging  on  despotic  cruelty  towards 
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your  mind,  the  very  suicide  of  intellectual  pride,  declining 
to  be  told  any  because  it  cannot  be  told  all  the  truth. 

Sceptic.  What  you  call  Infinite  "Wisdom  is  to  me  incon- 
ceivable. I  can  understand  the  obligation  to  act  on  the 
revelation  of  a  surgeon,  who  tells  me  that  unless  I  have 
both  my  legs  amputated  I  shall  die  in  a  few  days ;  or  if  I 
am  with  a  number  of  shipwrecked  men  in  a  boat  at  sea 
and  one  of  them  is  dying  of  an  infectious  disease.  I 
should  be  insane  if,  in  the  first  case,  I  refused  to  have 
my  legs  cut  ofl:,  or,  in  the  second  case,  if  I  did  not  help 
to  push  the  dying  man  overboard.  But  if  a  quite  unin- 
telligible formula  is  proposed  to  my  acceptance,  even 
under  the  threat  of  terrible  sufferings  to  be  inflicted  after 
death  if  I  refuse,  I  should  feel  myself  a  coward  and  false 
to  my  reason  if  I  assented.  Theological  mysteries  are, 
in  their  origin,  vivid  statements  which  excite  devotional 
feelings  in  the  highest  degree,  and  the  belief  in  which 
affords  satisfaction  to  numbers  of  people  who  wish  to 
have  some  ideal  object  of  love  and  devotion.  The  diffi- 
culties are  discovered  by  degrees  as  attempts  are  made 
to  reconcile  these  statements  with  others  referring  to 
cognate  subjects.  These  difficulties  are  met  by  carefully 
constructed  propositions,  devised  to  defend  the  original 
statement,  and  such  propositions  are  alleged  to  be  mys- 
terious. They  are,  in  many  cases,  of  the  nature  of  explana- 
tions, and  were  by  no  means  regarded  by  those  who  devised 
them  as  propositions  conveying  incompatible  notions. 

Believer.  Though  you  speak  contemptuously,  there  is 
some  truth  in  what  you  say.  Mystery  does  not  really 
attach  to  the  truths  themselves,  for  truth  must  ever  be 
consistent  with  itself;  but  it  is  a  symptom  of  the  imper- 
fection in  our  apprehension  of  those  truths,  and  which 
produces  the  intellectual  mirage  which  we  call  mystery. 
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Sceptic  here  wished  his  companions  good-night. 

Has  Sceptic,  said  Believer,  addressing  Sophist,  a 
genuine  difficulty  ?  Is  he  open  to  conviction  ?  or  has  be 
made  up  his  mind  once  for  all  that  nothing  can  be  known 
beyond  the  evidence  of  the  senses  ?  Everyone  must 
sympathize  with  honest  difficulty  on  such  a  vital  ques- 
tion. But  there  ought  to  be  a  diffidence — an  unassuming 
tone — about  the  expression  of  genuine  difficulty.  I  don't 
think  he  really  admits  that  he  has  any  difficulty.  The 
majority  of  civilized  men  for  eighteen  centuries,  at  least, 
have  declared  their  assent  to  mysteries,  and  their  belief 
that  heaven  or  hell  was  at  stake  on  their  doing  so.  A 
considerable  number  have  sealed  their  assent  with  their 
life-blood  j  yet  Sceptic  has  the  hardihood  to  say  that 
Cardinal  Newman,  when  he  tries  to  show  that  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  assent  to  mysteries,  does  not  know  what 
nonsense  means,  and  mistakes  words  for  ideas.  This  is 
discouraging  to  one  who  wishes  to  give  an  honest  diffi- 
culty a  patient  answer.  He  seemed  also,  to  me,  to  be 
haunted  by  a  nervous  dread  lest  he  should  be  forced  to 
believe.  This  may  partly  account  for  such  an  acute 
mind  being  so  inconsistent — at  one  time  dropping  his 
thesis  altogether,  and  drawing  a  conclusion  that  tallied 
with  that  he  was  opposing ;  at  another  time  illustrating 
my  supposed  error  with  what  fulfilled  his  own  con- 
ditions for  assent.  It  shows  that  a  Rationalist  may 
sometimes  be  more  afraid  of  a  Christian  than  a  Christian 
of  a  Rationalist.  It  might  naturally  be  supposed  that 
the  precious  treasure  of  revealed  truth  would  unnerve  the 
traveller,  and  that  the  bandit  with  nothing  to  lose  would 
be  fearless.  The  fact  is,  the  treasure  of  faith  is  a 
strength  and  consolation  to  the  possessor,  and  its  absence 
leaves  an  oppressive  sense  of  loss  and  want.     Did  you 
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observe,  too,  that  which  appears  to  me  symptomatic  that 
the  Rationalist's  morality  inclines  to  become  pagan  ? 

Sophist.  You  refer  to  his  summary  disposal  of  his 
infectious  companion  in  the  boat.  I  confess  I  did  not 
like  his  view  on  that  point. 

Believer.  Christianity  has  always  allowed  the  right  of 
society  to  deprive  the  individual  of  life  in  punishment  for 
social  crime,  that  is,  in  defence  of  its  moral  and  eternal 
interests,  but  has  never  sanctioned  the  pagan  custom  of 
putting  individuals  to  death  for  the  mere  temporal 
interests  of  the  community,  such  as  the  Spartan  habit  of 
destroying  maimed  and  deformed  children,  lest  they 
should  perpetuate  their  infirmity  in  their  descendants, 
or  be  an  unprofitable  burden  on  the  State.  Christian 
instinct  revolts  against  euthanasia,  which  wears  such  a 
specious  guise  of  charity.  But  our  friend  Sceptic  ex- 
claims, *  Who  would  hesitate  to  hoist  his  brother  over- 
board if  that  brother  is  dying  of  an  infectious  disease  ?' 
He  will  persist  in  making  his  understanding  the  only 
measure  of  his  belief,  and  naturally  it  soon  follows  that  it 
becomes  the  only  measure  of  his  morality  as  well. 

Sophist.  I  also  protest  against  belief  in  mysteries,  but 
I  do  so,  not  precisely  in  the  cause  of  truth  against  error, 
so  much  as  in  the  cause  of  liberty  against  tyranny.  The 
mere  possession  of  truth  is  not  intellectual  freedom,  but 
the  acquisition  of  it  by  a  particular  method — that  of 
reasoning.  If  obtained  on  mere  authority,  it  is  intel- 
lectual bondage  still. 

Believer.  Somewhat  as  a  communist  might  say  that 
just  laws  were  not  the  foundation  of  social  freedom  when 
imposed  by  a  king,  but  only  when  passed  by  a  commune. 
Better  no  laws,  says  the  communist,  than  one  in  the  pass- 
ing of  which  I  have  had  no  voice.     Better  live  in  sin,  says 
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the  libertine,  than  be  terrified  or  enticed  into  virtne. 
Better  live  in  ig'norance,  saj  yon,  than  assent  to  tmths 
above  my  understanding.  Remember  the  old-fashioned 
advice  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown  :  *  Let  thy  thoughts  be  of 
thin^  that  have  not  entered  into  the  heart  of  beasts ; 
think  of  things  long  past  and  long  to  come ;  acquaint 
'hyself  with  the  choragium  of  the  stars,  and  consider  the 

ist  expanse  beyond  them.     Let  intellectual  tubes  give 

lee  a  glance  of  things  which  visive  organs  reach  not. 
:  [ave  a  glimpse  of  the  incomprehensible,  and  thoughts 

f  things  which  thoughts  but  tenderly  touch.  Lodge 
immaterials  in  thy  head,  ascend  into  invisibles,  fill  thy 
spirit  with  spirituals,  with  the  mysteries  of  faith,  the 
inagnalities  of  religion,  and  thy  life  with  the  honour  of 

iod;  without  which,  though  giants  in  wealth  and 
dignity,  we  are  but  dwarfs  and  pigmies  in  humanity,  and 
may  hold  a  pitiful  rank  in  the  triple  division  of  mankind 
:ito  heroes,  men  and  beasts.' 

*  Give  ear,  my  son,  and  take  wise  coansel,  and  cast  not  away  my 

advice. 
Put  thy  feet  into  her  fetters,  and  thy  neck  into  her  chains  : 
Bow  down  thy  shoalder,  and  bear  her,  and  be  not  grieved  with 

her  bands. 
Come  to  her  with  all  thy  mind,  and  keep  her  ways  with  all  thy 

power. 
Search  for  her,  and  she  shall  be  made  known  to  thee,  and  when 

thou  bast  gotten  her  let  her  not  go  : 
For  in  the  latter  end  thoD  sbalt  find  rest  in  her,  and  she  shall  be 

turned  to  thv  joy. 
Then  shall  her  tetters  be  a  strong  defence  for  thee,  and  a  firm 

fonndation,  and  her  chain  a  robe  of  glory.** 

*  Eoclesiasticns  vi. 
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A  Selection  of  Passages  prom  various  other  Works 
OP  Cardinal  Newman  bearing  upon  the  Subject  op 
THE  '  Grammar  op  Assent/  harmonising  Reason  and 
Faith,  and  accounting  for  their  primI  pacie  an- 
tagonism in  too  many  cases. 

'  Reason,  according  to  the  simplest  view  of  it,  is  the 
faculty  of  gaining  knowledge  without  direct  perception, 
or  of  ascertaining  one  thing  by  means  of  another.  In 
this  way  it  is  able,  from  small  beginnings,  to  create  to 
itself  a  world  of  ideas  which  do  or  do  not  correspond  to 
the  things  themselves  for  which  they  stand,  or  are  true 
or  not,  according  as  it  is  exercised  soundly  or  otherwise. 
One  fact  may  suffice  for  a  whole  theory  ;  one  principle 
may  create  and  sustain  a  system ;  one  minute  token  is  a 
clue  to  a  discovery.  The  mind  ranges  to  and  fro  and 
spreads  out,  and  advances  forward  with  a  quickness  that 
has  become  a  proverb,  and  a  subtlety  and  versatility 
which  baffle  investigation.  It  passes  on  from  point  to 
point,  gaining  one  by  some  indication ;  another  on  a 
probability;  then  availing  itself  of  an  association; 
falling  back  on  some  received  law;  next  seizing  on 
testimony;  then  committing  itself  to  some  popular 
impression,  or  some  inward  instinct,  or  some  obscure 
memory ;  and  thus  it  makes  its  progress  not  unlike 
a  clamberer  on  a  steep  cliff,  who,  by  quick  eye,  prompt 
hand,  and  firm  foot,  ascends  how  he  knows  not  himself, 
by  personal  endowments  and  by  practice,  rather  than  by 
rule,  leaving  no  track  behind  him,  and  unable  to  teach 
another.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  stepping  by 
which  great  geniuses  scale  the  mountains  of  truth  is  as 
unsafe  and  precarious  to  men  in  general,  as  the  ascent 
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of  a  skilfal  moantaineer  up  a  literal  crag.  It  is  a  way 
which  they  alone  can  take,  and  its  justification  lies  in 
their  success.  And  such  mainly  is  the  way  in  which  all 
men,  gifted  or  not  gifted,  reason — not  by  rule,  but  by  an 
inward  faculty/* 

'  An  idea  grows  in  the  mind  by  remaining  there ;  it 
becomes  familiar  and  distinct,  and  is  viewed  in  its 
relations ;  it  suggests  other  ideas,  and  these  again  others, 
subtle,  recondite,  original,  according  to  the  character, 
intellectual  and  moral,  of  the  recipient ;  and  thus  a  body 
of  thought  is  gradually  formed  without  his  recognising 
what  is  going  on  within  him.  And  all  this  while,  or  at 
least  from  time  to  time,  external  circumstances  elicit 
into  formal  statement  the  thoughts  which  are  coming 
into  being  in  the  depth  of  his  mind,  and  soon  he  has  to 
begin  to  defend  them ;  and  then  again  a  further  process 
most  take  place,  of  analysing  his  statements  and  ascer- 
taining their  dependence  one  on  another.  And  thus  he 
is  led  to  regard  as  consequences,  and  to  trace  to  prin- 
ciples, what  hitherto  he  has  discerned  by  a  moral  per- 
ception, and  adopted  on  sympathy ;  and  logic  is  brought 
in  to  arrange  and  inculcate  what  no  science  was  employed 
in  gaining.  .  .  .'t 

*  Minds  develop  step  by  step,  without  looking  behind 
them  or  anticipating  their  goal,  and  without  either 
intention  or  promise  of  forming  a  system.  Afterwards, 
however,  this  logical  character  which  the  whole  wears 
becomes  a  test  that  the  process  has  been  a  true  develop- 
ment, not  a  perversion  or  corruption,  from  its  evident 
naturalness,  precision  and  majesty  of  its  advance,  and 
the  harmony  of  its  proportions,  like  the  tall  growth  and 

•  •  Oxford  Univ.  SermoDS,'  xilj  p.  252. 
f  *  Dereiopment,'  chap,  i.,  sec.  lii. 
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graceful  branching,  and  ricli  foliage  of  some  vegetable 
production.' 

'  Let  us  take  a  definition  which  some  years  since  was 
given  of  rationalism.  To  rationalize  is  to  ask  improperly 
how  we  are  to  account  for  certain  things,  to  be  unwilling 
to  believe  them  unless  they  can  be  accounted  for — that 
is,  referred  to  something  else  as  a  cause,  to  some  ex- 
isting system,  as  harmonising  with  them  and  taking 
them  up  into  itself.  Eationalism  is  characterized  by  two 
peculiarities,  its  love  of  systematizing,  and  its  basing  its 
system  upon  personal  experience  or  the  evidence  of  sense. 

(Speaking  of  Hume)  '  Here  this  author  lays  down 
that  a  lover  of  truth  is  he  who  loves  a  valid  argument, 
and  that  such  faith  as  is  not  credulity  or  enthusiasm  is 
always  traceable  to  a  process  of  reason,  and  varies  with 
its  cogency.  ...  It  is  the  very  objection  urged  by 
Celsus,  that  Christians  were  but  parallel  to  the  credulous 
victims  of  jugglers  or  of  devotees,  who  itinerated  through 
the  Pagan  populations.  He  says :  "  That  some  do  not 
even  wish  to  give  or  to  receive  a  reason  for  their  faith, 
but  say,  *  Do  not  inquire,  but  believe,'  and,  '  Thy  faith 
will  save  thee,'  and  '  A  bad  thing  is  the  world's  wisdom, 
and  foolishness  is  a  good.*  "  How  does  Origen  answer 
the  charge  ?  ^'^  denying  the  fact,  and  speaking  of  reason 
as  proving  the  Scriptures  to  be  divine,  and  faith  after 
that  conclusion  receiving  the  contents,  as  it  is  now 
popular  to  maintain  ?  Far  from  it ;  he  grants  the  fact 
alleged  against  the  Church,  and  defends  it.  He  observes 
that,  considering  the  engagements  and  necessary  ignor- 
ance of  the  multitude  of  men,  it  is  a  very  happy  circum- 
stance that  a  substitute  is  provided  for  those  philosophical 
exercises  which  Christianity  allows  and  encourages,  but 
does  not  impose  on  the  individual.     '*  Which,"  he  asks, 
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*•  18  the  better  for  them :  to  believe  without  reason,  and 
thas  reform  anyhow  and  gain  a  benefit  from  their  belief 
in  the  punishment  of  sinners  and  the  reward  of  well- 
doers, or  to  refuse  their  conversion  on  mere  belief  except 
they  devote  themselves  to  an  intellectual  inquiry  ?"  '* 

*  Some  philosophers  came  to  discourse  with  him '  (St. 
Antony) ;  he  says  to  them,  "  Since  yon  prefer  to  insist 
on  demonstrative  arguments,  and,  being  skilled  in  the 
science  of  it,  would  have  us  also  refrain  from  worship- 
ping God  without  a  demonstrative  argument,  tell  me 
first  how  is  the  knowledge  of  things  in  general,  and 
especially  of  religion,  absolutely  ascertained  ?  Is  it  by 
a  demonstration  of  argument,  or  through  an  operative 
power  of  faith  ?  And  which  of  the  two  will  you  put  first  ?" 
They  said  faith,  owning  that  it  was  absolute  knowledge. 
Then  Antony  rejoined,  "  Well  said !  for  faith  results 
from  a  disposition  of  the  soul  ;  but  dialectics  are  from 
the  science  of  the  disputant.  They,  then,  who  possess 
the  operative  power  of  faith  can  supersede  ;  nay,  are  but 
cambered  with  demonstration  in  argument,  and  some- 
times cannot  even  express  what  they  apprehend.  Faith, 
then,  which  operates,  is  better  and  surer  than  your  subtle 
syllogisms."  'f 

'  What,  then,  is  the  safeguard  (of  faith)  if  reason  is 
not  ?  I  shall  grive  an  answer  which  may  seem  at  once 
commonplace  and  paradoxical,  yet  I  believe  is  the  true 
one.  The  safeguard  of  faith  is  a  right  state  of  heart. 
This  it  is  that  gives  it  birth  ;  it  also  disciplines  it.  This 
is  what  protects  it  from  bigotry,  credulity,  and  fanaticism. 
It  is  holiness,  or  dutifulness,  or  the  new  creation,  or  the 
spiritual  mind,  however  we  word  it,  which  is  the  quicken- 
ing and  illuminating  principle  of  the  faith,  giving  it  eyes, 

♦  •  DoTelopment,'  chap,  ti.,  sec.  i.,  §  2. 
t  '  Charch  of  the  Fathers,'  p.  203. 
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hands  and  feet.  It  is  love  which  forms  it  out  of  the 
rude  chaos  into  an  image  of  Christ ;  or,  in  scholastic 
language,  justifying  faith,  whether  in  Pagan,  Jew,  or 
Christian,  is  "  fides  formata  charitate/^  '* 

*  Right  faith  is  the  faith  of  a  right  mind.  Faith  is  an 
intellectual  act,  done  in  a  certain  moral  disposition. 
Faith  is  an  act  of  reason,  viz.,  a  reasoning  upon  presump- 
tions ;  right  faith  is  a  reasoning  upon  holy,  devout,  and 
enlightened  presumptions.  Faith  ventures  and  hazards ; 
right  faith  ventures  and  hazards  deliberately,  seriously, 
soberly,  piously,  and  humbly,  counting  the  cost  and 
delighting  in  the  sacrifice.'-f* 

'  Such,  then,  under  all  circumstances,  is  real  faith ; 
a  presumption,  yet  not  a  mere  chance  conjecture — a 
reaching  forward,  yet  not  of  excitement  or  of  passion — 
a  moving  forward  in  the  twilight,  yet  not  without  clue 
or  direction ;  a  movement  from  something  known  to 
something  unknown,  kept  in  the  narrow  path  of  truth 
by  the  law  of  dutifulness  which  inhabits  it,  the  light  of 
heaven  which  animates  and  guides  it,  and  which,  whether 
feeble  and  dim  as  in  the  heathen,  or  bright  and  vigorous 
as  in  the  Christian ;  whether  merely  the  awakening  and 
struggling  conscience,  or  the  *' minding  of  the  Spirit;" 
whether  as  a  timid  hope,  or  in  the  fulness  of  love,  is, 
under  every  dispensation  the  one  acceptable  principle 
commending  us  to  God  for  the  merits  of  Christ.  And 
it  becomes  superstition,  or  credulity,  or  enthusiasm,  or 
fanaticism,  or  bigotry,  in  proportion  as  it  emancipates 
itself  from  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  of 
counsel  and  ghostly  strength,  of  knowledge  and  true 
godliness,  and  holy  fear.  And  thus  I  would  answer  the 
question  how  it  may  be  secured   from  excess,   without 

*  '  Oxford  Univ.  Sermons,'  xi.,  p.  227. 
t  Ibid.,  xi.,  p.  232. 
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the  necessity  of  employing  what  is  popularly  called 
reason  for  its  protection :  I  mean  processes  of  investi- 
gation, discrimination,  discussion,  argument,  and  in- 
ference. It  is  itself  an  intellectual  act,  and  it  takes  its 
character  from  the  moral  state  of  the  agent.  It  is  per- 
fected, not  by  mental  cultivation,  but  by  obedience.  It 
does  not  change  its  nature  or  its  functions,  when  thus 
perfected.  It  remains  what  it  is  in  itself,  an  initial 
principle  of  action ;  but  it  becomes  changed  in  its 
quality  as  being  made  spiritual.  It  is  as  before,  a  pre- 
sumption, but  the  presumption  of  a  serious,  sober, 
thoughtful,  pure,  affectionate,  and  devout  mind.  It  acts 
because  it  is  faith ;  but  the  direction,  firmness^  con- 
sistency, and  precision  of  its  acts  it  gains  from  love.** 

'  Nothing  would  be  more  theoretical  and  unreal  than 
to  suppose  that  true  faith  cannot  exist  except  when 
moulded  upon  a  creed,  and  based  upon  evidences;  yet 
nothing  would  indicate  a  more  shallow  philosophy  than 
to  say  that  it  ought  carefully  to  be  disjoined  from 
dogmatic  and  argumentative  statements.  To  assert  the 
latter  is  to  discard  the  science  of  Theology  from  the 
service  of  Religion  ;  to  assert  the  former  is  to  maintain 
that  every  child,  every  peasant,  must  be  a  theologian. 
Faith  cannot  exist  without  grounds  or  without  an  object ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  all  who  have  faith  should 
recognise  and  be  able  to  state  what  they  believe  and 
how.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  because  it  is  not  identical 
with  its  grounds  and  its  object,  does  it  therefore  cease  to 
be  true  faith,  on  its  recognising  them.  In  proportion 
as  the  mind  reflects  npon  itself,  it  will  be  able  to  give 
an  account  of  what  it  believes  and  hopes ;  as  far  as  it 
has  not  thus  reflected  it  will  not  be  able.  Such  know- 
♦  '  Oxford  Univ.  Sennoiw,'  xi.,  p.  243. 
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ledge  cannot  be  wrong,  yet  cannot  be  necessary,  wbile 
reflection  is  at  once  a  natural  faculty  of  our  souls,  yet 
needs  cultivation/* 

'  A  faith  which  generously  apprehends  Eternal  Truth, 
though  at  times  it  degenerates  into  superstition,  is  far 
better  than  the  cold,  sceptical,  critical  tone  of  mind, 
which  has  no  inward  sense  of  an  overruling,  ever- 
present  Providence,  no  desire  to  approach  its  God,  but 
sits  at  home  waiting  for  the  fearful  clearness  of  His 
visible  coming,  whom  it  might  seek  and  find  in  due 
measure  amid  the  twilight  of  the  present  world.'*f" 

*  They  may  argue  badly,  but  they  reason  well ;  that  is, 
their  professed  grounds  are  no  sufficient  measures  of 
their  real  ones.  And  in  like  manner,  though  the  evidence 
with  which  faith  is  content  is  apparently  inadequate  to 
its  purpose,  yet  this  is  no  proof  of  real  weakness  or 
imperfection  in  its  reasoning.  It  seems  to  be  contrary 
to  reason,  yet  is  not ;  it  is  but  independent  and  distinct 
from  what  are  called  philosophical  inquiries,  intellectual 
systems,  courses  of  argument,  and  the  like/| 

'  Our  plain  business  is  ...  to  be  careful,  while  we 
freely  cultivate  the  reason  in  all  its  noble  functions,  to 
keep  it  in  its  subordinate  place  in  our  nature,  while  we 
employ  it  industriously  in  the  service  of  religion,  not  to 
imagine  that,  in  this  service,  we  are  doing  any  great 
thing,  or  directly  advancing  its  influence  over  the  heart; 
and  while  we  promote  the  education  of  others  in  all  useful 
knowledge,  to  beware  of  admitting  any  principle  of 
union  or  standard  of  reward,  which  may  practically  dis- 
parage the  supreme  authority  of  Christian  fellowship.'§ 

'  Faith  and  humility  are  the  only  spells  which  conjure 

*  '  Oxford  Univ.  Sermons,'  xii.,  p.  249.  f  Ihid.,  x.,  p.  213. 

%  IbUl.,  X.,  p.  205.  §  Ibid.,  iu.,  p.  58. 
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np  the  image  of  heavenly  things  into  the  letter  of 
inspiration ;  and  faith  and  humility  consist,  not  in  going 
about  to  prove,  but  in  the  outset  confiding  on  the  testi- 
mony of  others.  Thus,  afterwards  on  looking  back,  we 
shall  find  we  have  proved  what  we  did  not  set  out  to 
prove.  We  cannot  control  our  reasoning  powers,  nor 
exert  them  at  our  will  or  at  any  moment.  It  is  so  with 
other  faculties  of  the  mind  also.  Who  can  command 
hia  memory  f  The  more  yon  try  to  recall  what  you  have 
forgotten,  the  less  is  your  chance  of  success.  Leave 
thinking  about  it,  and  perhaps  memory  returns.  And 
in  like  manner,  the  more  you  set  yourself  to  argue  and 
prove,  in  order  to  discover  truth,  the  less  likely  are  you 
to  reason  correctly  and  to  infer  profitably.  You  will  be 
caught  by  sophisms,  and  think  them  splendid  discoveries. 
Be  sure  the  highest  reason  is  not  to  reason  on  system  or 
by  rules  of  argument,  but  in  a  natural  way;  not  with 
formal  intent  to  draw  out  proofs,  but  trusting  to  God's 
blessing  that  yon  may  gain  a  right  impression  from  what 
you  read.  If  your  reasoning  powers  are  weak,  using 
argumentative  forms  will  not  make  them  stronger.  It  will 
enable  you  to  dispute  acutely  and  to  hit  objections,  bat 
not  to  discover  truth.  There  is  nothing  creative,  nothing 
progressive,  in  exhibitions  of  argument.  The  utmost 
they  do  is  to  enable  us  to  state  well  what  we  have  already 
discovered  by  the  tranquil  exercise  of  our  reason.'* 

'  We  may  meet  with  persons  of  unsound  faith  so 
adorned  with  interesting  traits  of  character  as  to  try  us 
severely.  Of  coarse  we  are  not  called  on  to  judge  any- 
one absolutely  ;  we  leave  that  to  God.  But  I  can  fancy  a 
case  of  the  following  kind :  A  man  on  the  one  hand, 
strong  in  his  contempt  for  the  most  sacred  subjects,  not 
*  '  Parochial  Sermons,'  toL  vi.,  Sermon  23. 
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believing  the  doctrines  of  original  sin,  everlasting  punish- 
ment, and  the  Atonement,  having  no  formal  opinion  con- 
cerning our  Lord,  whether  He  was  really  God  or  not ; 
never  partaking  in  Holy  Communion,  and  seldom  going 
to  church ;  and  I  can  conceive  the  same  man,  not  merely 
amiable,  benevolent,  and  friendly — this  might  easily  be 
allowed — but  showing  forth  (at  least,  to  our  perceptions) 
an  integrity  in  his  daily  business,  an  honourable  view  of 
things,  a  correctness,  a  delicacy  of  sentiment,  a  consider- 
ateness  and  generosity  of  conduct,  and,  in  a  certain  sense, 
a  reliance  upon  Providence,  a  feeling  of  the  greatness  of 
religion  and  of  its  awfulness,  a  knowledge  and  admiration 
of  Scripture,  and,  when  he  comes  into  trouble,  a  recurrence 
to  it,  and  a  touching  application  of  its  words  to  himself ; 
the  while  his  doctrinal  views  are  to  all  appearance  as 
unsatisfactory  as  before.  And  to  those  who  see  this,  is  it 
not  a  trial  of  faith,  quite  as  great  as  the  doctrine  of 
baptismal  regeneration  can  be,  how  a  person,  apparently 
with  open  eyes,  can  deny  the  power  and  grace  of  our 
Saviour,  and  the  great  need  of  His  coming  on  earth,  and 
yet  have  so  much  of  religious  feeling  and  principle  as  he 
has  ?  Is  such  a  man  acting  under  the  influence  of  God's 
grace  or  not  ?  If  not,  how  is  it  that  he  practises  so 
much  ?  and  if  he  is,  how  is  it  that  he  does  not  believe 
more  ?  One  more  instance  shall  be  mentioned  of  this 
opposition  between  Christian  faith  and  the  experience  of 
life.  We  are  expressly  told  in  Scripture  that  the  impeni- 
tent shall  go  into  fire  everlasting.  Now  this,  though  so 
plainly  stated  by  our  Lord  Himself  that  one  should  think 
no  one,  believer  or  not,  can  deny  that  He  said  so ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  a  hard  thing,  surely,  to  receive,  where 
men  will  not  believe,  and  will  go  by  sight.  It  is,  indeed, 
no  difficulty  to  anyone  to  sit  at  home  and  believe  the 
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doctrine ;  it  is  no  trial  to  his  faith  if  he  live  amongst 
books,  or  be  blessed  with  a  religious  circle  of  friends,  or 
happily  be  under  a  parent's  roof,  or,  like  young  Samuel 
t>r  aged  Anna,  live  almost  in  the  temple  of  God ;  but.  if 
ho  is  thrown  upon  the  world,  if  he  has  an  opportunity  of 
)ming  very  near  profligate,  or  hardened,  or  worldly,  or 
nbelieving  men  ;  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  if  he  has 
any  particular  tie  connecting  him  with  any  such,  then  will 
he  feel  how  hard  a  saying  it  is  that  anyone,  even  the 
ost  wicked  of  men,  can  be  destined  to  eternal  punish- 
lent.     There  is  no  man  ever  so  bad  but  to  our  erring 
yes  has  some  redeeming  points  of  character.     There  is 
no  man  but  has  some  human  feelings  or  other,  and  those 
'>ry  feelings  impress  us  with  a  sort  of  conviction  that  he 
annot  possibly  be  the  destined  companion  of  evil  spirits. 
Hell  is  the  habitation  of  no  human  affections.     Let  a  man 
be  ever  so  bloodstained,  so  awfnlly  blasphemous,  or  so 
profligate,  yet  at  least,  at  times,  perhaps  when  in  pain  or 
weariness,  he  shows  something  to  excite  our  interest  and 
pity ;  and  if  not,  then  his  very  pain  seems  to  plead  for 
him.     Elis   capability  of  pain,  and  his  showing  that  he 
feels  it,  seems  to  connect  him  with  us,  and  to  disconnect 
him  with  those  fallen  spirits  who  have  no  sympathies,  no 
weaknesses,  but  are  impenetrable  and  absolute  evil,  even 
though    they    suffer.  .  .  .  Oh,    miserable   we,  then,   if, 
when  our  Saviour,  the  very  Word  of  God,  and  the  true 
Witness,  speaks  plainly  one  way,  we  listen  to  the  Serpent's 
voice  saying,   "  Ye  shall  not  die.*'     We  have  no  right, 
indeed,  surely  not,  to  say  absolutely  that  this  or  that  man 
Mhom  we  see  and  can   point  at,  is  destined   to  future 
punishment.     God  forbid  !  for  we  can  but  ju«lge  by  out- 
ward appearances,  and  God  alone  seeth  the  heart  of  men. 
But   we   are  expressly  told  that   there  are  persons  so 
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destined,  we  are  told  that  the  finally  impenitent,  whoever 
they  shall  be,  are  so  destined ;  and  whatever  the  sight 
of  things  may  tell  us,  however  the  weakness  and  way- 
wardness of  our  hearts  may  plead  against  such  awful 
truths,  however  our  feelings  and  imaginations  and  reason 
may  be  assailed,  yet,  '  let  God  be  true  and  every  man  a 
liar ;'  let  us  believe  Him  though  the  whole  world  rose  up 
and  with  one  voice  denied  His  words.  Let  us  accept  the 
truth  as  an  act  of  faith  towards  God,  and  as  a  most 
solemn  warning  to  ourselves  that  the  wicked  shall  be 
turned  into  hell,  and  all  the  people  that  forget  God.* 

'  We  know  that  a  man  cannot  desert  the  Church  with- 
out quenching  an  inestimable  gift  of  grace ;  that  he  has 
already  received  a  definite  influence  and  effect  upon  his 
soul,  such  that  he  cannot  dispossess  himself  of  it  without 
the  gravest  sin  ;  that  though  he  may  have  had  many 
temptations  to  disbelieve,  they  are  only  like  temptations 
to  sensuality,  harmless  without  his  willing  co-operation. 
This  is  why  the  Church  cannot  sanction  him  in  recon- 
sidering the  question  of  her  own  divine  mission,  because 
such  inquiries,  though  the  appointed  means  of  entering 
her  pale,  are  superseded  on  his  entrance  by  the  gift  of  a 
spiritual  sight,  a  gift  that  consumes  doubt  so  utterly,  in 
any  proper  sense  of  the  word,  that  henceforth  it  is  not 
that  he  must  not,  but  that  he  cannot  entertain  it  except 
by  his  own  great  culpability,  and  therefore  must  not 
because  he  cannot.  This  is  what  we  hold,  and  are  con- 
scious of,  and  as  holding  it,  we  never  could  feel  satisfac- 
tion and  relief,  on  first  hearing  of  the  defection  of  a 
brother ;  be  he  ever  so  unworthy,  ever  so  scandalous,  our 
first  feeling  would  be  sorrow.  We  are,  in  fact,  often 
obliged  to  bear  with  scandalous  members  against  our 
will,  from  charity  to  them ;  but  those  whose  highest 
•  '  Subjects  of  the  Day,'  Sermon  vi. 
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belief  is  bnt  an  inference,  who  are  obliged  to  go  over  in 
their  minds  from  time  to  time  the  reasons  and  the 
grounds  of  their  creed,  lest  they  should  suddenly  find 
themselves  left  without  their  conclusious,  these  persons, 
not  having  faith,  have  no  opportunity  for  charity,  and 
think  that  when  a  man  leaves  them  who  has  given  them 
trouble  it  is  a  double  gain :  to  him,  that  he  is  where  he  is 
better  fitted  to  be  ;  to  themselves,  that  they  are  at  peace.* 
'  Bad  company  creates  a  distaste  for  good,  and  hence 
it  happens  that  when  a  youth  has  gone  the  length  I  have 
been  supposing,  he  is  repelled,  from  that  very  distaste, 
from  those  places  and  scenes  which  would  do  him  good. 
He  begins  to  lose  the  delight  he  once  had  in  going  home. 
By  little  and  little  he  loses  his  enjoyment  in  the  pleasant 
countenances  and  untroubled  smiles  and  gentle  ways  of 
that  family  circle  which  is  so  dear  to  him  still.  At  first, 
he  says  to  himself  that  he  is  not  worthy  of  them,  and 
therefore  keeps  away  ;  but  at  length  the  routine  of  home 
is  tiresome  to  him.  He  has  aspirations  and  ambitions 
which  home  does  not  satisfy.  He  wants  more  than  home 
can  give.  His  curiosity  now  takes  a  new  turn  ;  he  listens 
to  views  and  discussioi.s  which  are  inconsistent  with  the 
sauctity  of  religious  faith.  At  first  he  has  no  temptation 
to  adopt  them,  only  he  wishes  to  know  what  is  said.  As 
time  goes  on,  however,  living  with  companions  who  have 
no  fixed  principle,  and  who,  if  they  do  not  oppose,  at 
least  do  not  take  for  granted,  any  of  the  most  elementary 
truths;  or  worse,  hearing  or  reading  what  is  directly 
against  religion;  at  length,  without  being  conscious  of  itj 
he  admits  a  sceptical  influence  upon  his  mind.  He  does 
not  know  it,  he  does  not  recognise  it ;  but  there  it  is,  and 
before  be  recognises  it,  it  leads  him  into  a  fretful,  im- 
patient way  of  speaking  of  the  persons,  conduct,  words, 
*  '  Disc  Mixed  Conga.,'  ix. 
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and  measures  of  religious  men,  or  of  men  in  authority. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  he  relieves  his  mind  of  the 
burden  which  is  growing  heavier  and  heavier  every  day. 
And  so  he  goes  on,  approximating  more  and  more  closely 
to  sceptics  and  infidels,  and  feeling  more  and  more  con- 
geniality with  their  modes  of  thinking.  Till  some  day 
suddenly,  from  some  accident,  the  fact  breaks  upon  him, 
and  he  sees  clearly  that  he  is  an  unbeliever  himself.  He 
can  no  longer  conceal  from  himself  that  he  does  not 
believe,  and  a  sharp  anguish  darts  through  him,  and  for 
a  time  he  is  made  miserable  ;  next,  he  laments  indeed 
that  former  undoubting  faith  which  he  has  lost ;  but  as 
some  pleasant  dream — a  dream,  though  a  pleasant  one — 
from  which  he  has  been  awakened,  but  which,  however 
pleasant,  he,  forsooth,  cannot  help  being  a  dream.  And 
his  next  stage  is  to  experience  a  great  expansio7i  and 
elevation  of  mind,  for  his  field  of  view  is  swept  clear 
of  all  that  filled  it  from  childhood,  and  now  he  may  build 
up  for  himself  anything  he  pleases  instead.  So  he  begins 
to  form  his  own  ideas  of  things,  and  these  please  and 
satisfy  him  for  a  time  ;  then  he  gets  used  to  them,  and  he 
takes  up  others,  and  now  he  has  begun  that  everlasting 
round  of  seeking  and  never  finding;  at  length,  after 
various  trials,  he  gives  up  the  search  altogether,  and 
decides  that  nothing  can  be  known,  and  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  truth,  and  that  if  anything  is  to  be  professed, 
the  creed  he  started  from  is  as  good  as  any  other,  and 
has  more  claims  ;  however,  that  really  nothing  is  true, 
nothing  is  certain.** 

*  '  Occasional  Sermons,'  p.  11. 

THE    END, 
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